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More Adventures of 


A School Teacher 


By EVERETT HACKES 
\ Se 


The writer of the present article was 
graduated from Harvard in 1914. After 
teaching in secondary schools for three 
years he took up university work where he 
felt there would be more opportunity for 
self-expression. The writer read with in- 
terest the article by Robert Wormser in 
the New Student of December 2nd, and 
desires to corroborate the underlying 
thought of Wormser’s article by relating 
an experience of his own. 

Let us consider two schools A and B. 

School A was the type of small board- 
ing school which might be called a recep- 
tacle for all boys who could not be handled 
in High School, at home, at Exeter, And- 
over, Worcester Academy and similar in- 
stitutions. Every boy in the school pre- 
sented, as it were, a separate problem. It 
was really impossible to fit them all to the 
same last. They were all good boys, at 
heart, but some had been spoiled by indul- 
gent parents until they lacked all respect 
for others, and some had been under the 
influence of such bad company that it 
meant nothing for them to tell a teacher 
to go to the devil. Some lacked self res- 
pect to such an extent they would even 
write disgusting things on the blackboard 
to see the effect produced on the teacher. 


The writer, who, in his own school days 
had been through the mill of the “big 
stick” did not believe in this latter method, 
because it had entirely failed in his case. 
He felt, and still feels, that appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, “love ‘is 
the fulfilling of the law.” 

There was one class consisting of twenty 
boys between the ages of thirteen and 
nineteen. Space does not permit a narra- 
tion of their pranks. However, be it said, 
that for months this class was more or 
less of a pandemonium. 

Apologies were forthcoming from boys 
with whom the writer had an occasional 
conference to appeal io their sense of de- 
cency and honor. Nevertheless this class- 
room continued in a state of disorder. The 
principal, a former clergyman, who also 
believed in the philosophy of Saint Paul 
and who was a man of strong character, 
often entered the classroom to quiet the 
boys. 

He would remark “Mr. Hackes is your 
friend, boys. He is treating you like a 
gentleman. Treat him as such.” 

(Continued on page 8, col. 2) 


The January 13, issue of the New Stu- 
dent was incorrectly numbered Vol. 2, 
No. 9. It should have been No. 8 the 
present issue is No. 9. | 
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Ne Res Judicata 


Pro Veritate Habeatur’ 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


To my young comrades of The National 
Student Forum. 


My dear friends, you ask advice of me. 
This is a little imprudent on your part: 
for I am (if you do not know it already 
through my good companions Colas Breng- 
non and Jean Christophe) a dangerous ad- 
viser, an old Gallic faultfinder, whose 
counsel is seldom toward submission of spi- 
rit, but rather toward independence and 
truth at whatever cost. 

There are two essential forces of the 
spirit: enthusiasm, which believes and 
creates; free criticism which tests what 
has been believed and created. The ideal 
of humanity is to associate them; but it 
is very rarely realized especially by young 
people who are always in such haste. They 
have not the patience to learn to guide both 
these forces side by side: it is now one 


‘and now another which each new genera- 


tion chooses in reaction to the previous age. 
Eight or ten years ago it was enthusiasm. 
Today the hour of criticism has come. 
And, I may add, it was necessary that it 
should come. There has been, since 1912, 
such a squandering of enthusiasm and 
faith, and often upon such absurd objects 
that it is time, high time, for humanity 
to seize the reins again, and, while losing 
none of that fire of the heart without 
which nothing good and nothing beautiful 
can be accomplished, still to ask firmly, 
“What is it they want to do with us? 
What is it they want to make of us? 
Where are they leading us?” 

Never has an age produced so thought- 
lessly. All these great ideas: faith, liber- 
ty, justice, truth, etc., while not one of 
those who rush to defend them or to bear 
witness to them has so much as taken the 
time to look at them. Well then, open 
your eyes now! We must examine every- 
thing. 

The usual reply is that. life does not leave 
us the time for such an enterprise. We 
are thrown at once into action, we must 
take part, must decide immediately. But 
the years at school and university. are 
given us precisely as a refuge where the 
young man may fortify his spirit against 
blind action and unreasoning decisions. 
The best use to make of this respite is to 
exercise—together with your muscles in 
hardening sport—your spirit in critical in- 
vestigation. 

The first piece of advice I give you is 


*As of course you know, the axiom of Roman 
law which I have corrected in my title reads ex- 
actly: “Res judicata pro veritate habetur.” 


(Continued on page 2) 


Paper Censored 
So Students Resign 


Following is an article from the Sun- 
day Magazine of The Michigan Daily 
which was suppressed on Sunday, January 
fourteenth after the edition had been 
printed. The article deals with the situa- 
tion which led up to its own suppression. 
It is here published for the first time. 


“With this issue take effect the resig- 
nations of Delbert Clark as Editor, Donald 
Coney, as Literary Editor, Leo L. Neid- 
zielski as Dramatic Editor, Max Ewing as 
Music Editor, William M. Randall as Ex- 
change Editor, Bethany Lovell as Staff 
Artist, James House, Jr. as Staff Carica- 
turist, Virginia Vavéhn Tryon as Assistant 
Literary Editor and W. Bernard Butler, 
Saul Carson, John P. Dawson, Jane Elling- 
son, Martin A. Klaver, Helen G. Lynch, 
Hortense O. Miller, and Dorian G. Sayder 
as staff writers. The resignation is em- 
bodied in the following resolution, adopted 
by the Staff: 


“WHEREAS the Board of Control of 
Student Publications has persistently pur- 
sued a repressive policy toward siudent 
publications, checking and suppressing stu- 
dent opinion, 

“AND WHEREAS, this policy of repres- 
sion has been especially marked in the at- 
titude of the Board toward the Sunday 
Magazine, culminating in the establish- 
ment without valid reason of a censor- 
ship over its subject matter, 


“AND WHEREAS, The Sunday Mag- 
azine is the only student publication which 
has expressed unhampered student opin- 
ion, and its Staff is convinced that censor- 
ship would subvert and destroy the whole 
purpose of the publication, 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that we, the Staff 
of the Sunday Magazine, do hereby tender 
our joint and unanimous resignation to 
take immediate effect, in concrete protest 
against the establishment of.any censor- 
ship on this or any other student publica- 
tion, and against the attitude of the Board 
in Control of Student Publications and the 
University Administration which has icd 
to such repressive measures.” 

“This action is taken as a definite pro- 
test against the policy of repression of 
student opinion on the part of the Uni- 
versity Administration and the Board in 
Control of Student Publications, made 
clear by a succession of more and more re- 
pressive measures, and culminating in the 
establishment of a censorship over The 
Sunday Magazine. The unanimous opin- 
ion of the members of the Staff, upon 
The minutes of the last meeting of the 
executive committee of The National 
Student Forum are, in accordance with 
the new regulation, printed on page 5. 
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learning of this latest move, was that any 
censorship would nullify the entire pur- 
pose of The Magazine, and make it a mere 
colorless supplement to The Daily, power- 
less to express any opinions whatsoever. 

“The pretext for establishing the cen- 
sorship was as follows: A member of the 
Faculty who did not allow his name to 
become known to the Editor, complained 
to the President of the University that 
an article appearing in The Magazine for 
December 3, was indecent and would be 
detrimental to the morals of ‘the mixed 
youthful audience’ to which The Daily is 


published. The President concurred in this 
opinion and the complaint was transmitted 
to the Board in Control of Student Pub- 
lications with the added weight of hig au- 
thority. The Board passed a resolution 
condemning the article, and informed the 
Managing Editor of The Daily in writ- 
ing of their action, saying that. the ten- 
dency of The Sunday Magazine had come 
to be one of ‘morbid interest in sex mat- 
ters,’ and ‘if Mr. Clark cannot keep this 
indecent material out of The Magazine, it 
is time to get someone who can.’ 

“The article in question was entitled 


‘BACK TO METHUSELAH, A Shavian 
Dream Come True,’ by Saul Carson and 
was an impersonal discussion of the value 
of operations involving gland transference. 
The article was based entirely on an in- 
terview with a faculty man high in his 
department, and was read and sanctioned 
by him before publication. Since the ac- 
tion of the Board of Control, the article 
has been read by a prominent professor 
in another department, who heartily en- 
dorsed it. In fact, the criticism was made 
in all seriousness by one in authority, that 
(Continued on page 8, col, 1) 
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heretical enough. Do as Descartes did be- 
fore reconstructing the edifice of his 
thought: “Tabula rasa.” Revise by your- 
selves all the beliefs you have been taught. 

For a long time I was a member of a 
university. I spent many years of my 
life in preparing for and in passing ex- 
aminations—the whole series of examina- 
tions of the University and the Ecoles Su- 
perieures—then in my turn I became a 
professor at the Ecole Normale in Paris 
and at the Sorbonne. Thus I was able to 
see at first hand the errors and the pre- 
judiced decisions (made in good faith) 
which abound in modern education. 

Altheugh I had a natural tendency to- 
ward liberty of the spirit, it was with great 
difficulty that I succeeded in extricating 
myself from the grossest of these errors, 
the most clumsy of these prejudices. And 
it was the crisis of war which contributed 
most to liberate me from them. 

In short, I should say that education 
evolves much more slowly than the human- 
ity it is appeinted to instruct. Education 
is dominated by tradition; honestly, sin- 
cerely, the best minds have been repeat- 
ing for centuries ideas and systems of 
facts which ought periodically to be reex- 
amined. 

Nothing is more legitimate, doubtless, 
than to rely upon tradition—the treasure 
of human experience. But is this treasure 
COMPLETE? _Is the intellectual heritage 
of the past ALL THERE? No. If it were 
complete the burden of it would not be less, 
but the danger of it would be decreased; 
for the past offers us multiple and oppos- 
ing experiences: a free and strong spirit 
could compare them, could choose the road. 
But this is not at all the implication of the 
word, “tradition.” Tradition is a past al- 
ready chosen by others, expurgated, sys- 
tematized. And who shall guarantee this 
choice for us? On what.is it based? Above 
all, on certain social beliefs, tacit or ex- 
pressed: on certain formulas of the fam- 
ily, the government, the nation. To con- 
fine myself to these two last, it is clear that 
all official education in Europe (I do net 
permit myself to speak of that in America) 
is directed towards the service of this 
double ideal—governmental and national. 
This ideal is propped up upon the “classic- 
al” greco-latin example, to which a dis- 
proportionate importance is given; for 
however great Rome or Greece may have 
been, they are insufficient to express the 
vast and profound meaning of the history 
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of the world. What indeed is the value of 
that histery of the world from which China 
and India are totally excluded? Even if the 
greco-latin past had been transmitted to 
us impartially and complete! But there 
again a one-sided choice has been made, 
was made already in antiquity. 

Consider, I beg of you, the way in which 
the histery of today is written today. 
Barely is the war terminated when we see 
in Europe, in every nation, men rushing 
to write the political, economic, military, 
diplomatic and intellectual history of these 
years of war,—men who were statesmen, 
diplomats, generals, financiers, propagand- 
ists for war. That is, the men most inter- 
ested in the war make themselves its 
judges—judges and partisans... Even in 
good faith, how is it possible for them not 
to falsify history? 

What is done today has been done al- 
ways. Always human passions, consciously 
or not, have guided the hand of the histo- 
rian. There is a very curious book—which 
should not itself be read without critical 
prudence, verifying and weighing all the 
texts cited, but which is of a rare sagacity 
and which obliges one to think: “Die 
Friedenspolitik des Perikles,” by Dr. Shulte 
Vaerting (Munich, 1919, edited by Ernst 
Reinhardt). Apropos of the government of 
Pericles which marks the apogee of Greek 
political thought, this book makes a pene- 
trating criticism of Greek historians—even 
of the greatest, like Thucydides—of their 
partisanship, their misinterpretations, and 
above all of their calculated silence on all 
matters which did not accord with their tra- 
ditional ideals of state or class. It is sel- 
dom, except by allusions which escape in 
passing from some more naif or simple his- 
torian like Plutarch or Heredotus, that one 
discovers by chance social experiments of 
the utmost importanee, over which a veil 
has been thrown by the other great intel- 
lectuals who were imbued with. the pre- 
judices of their century and their party. 
Silence or calumny. has too often, in the 
past, as in the present, hidden the work of 
the bravest pioneers and their heroic ef- 
forts. 

What then is to be done? What is to 
be advocated? To begin with a sane and 
patient skepticism, not frivolous and lazy, 

_but virile and serious, a fecund doubt 
which looks honestly for a solid certitude, 
but which refuses to come to a conclusion 
before gathering the elements of an honest. 
judgment. Before reaching this point you 
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will have to strip yourselves of all particu- 
larity. Try to climb out of yourselves and 
your prejudices. Seek on all occasions to 
understand those arguments whieh differ 
from yours, the arguments of your op- 
ponents. All history (you will excuse me 
for returning to this subject, but I was a 
historian by profession before I became a 
novelist)—all history is the history of 
conquerors, of victorious races, victorious 
classes, and victorious men in these races 
and classes. For these races, these classes, 
these men of victory we have officially 
fabricated a special morality. In our 
people and the heroes of our people we 
have been accustomed to call “glory” what 
we have been taught to brand as “infamy” 
in enemy peoples and the heroes of these 
pecples. 

We no longer want these double stand- | 
ards. We want all men to be measured 
with the same measure. We want to judge 
ourselves and others with honest eyes. We 
want to understand others, to understand 
the stranger, the vanquished, the men and 
thoughts of other races. Is this because 
we want to praise these heroes at the ex- 
pense of our own? Not at all. But it is 
because we shall never see ourselves truly 
if we do not try to understand the en- 
vironment in which we are placed. 

What does this mean, if not that we 
must, at all costs, surmount national and 
secial UNILATERALISM in the domain of 
the spirit, and that the only true and fecund 
life is synthetic, supranational, based in 
universal humanity. A veritable education 
must always begin with this point of view 
and arrive later at the national points of 
view. Education today follows the con- 
trary course. It goes from the nationcl 
to the supranational; and it rarely reaches 
the latter or else it distorts its signifi- 
cance by bringing to it eyes accustomed 
to horizons that are too narrow. 

Fortify your eyes! Enlarge your hori- 
zons! A veil hides from the nations the 
spirit of man. This veil cannot be torn 
in a single generation. But once it is 
lifted from your eyes, and as soon as you 
begin to perceive that truth is vaster and 
richer than you have been taught,-I am 
content: you will not lower the veil again. 

My role is to sow a virile inquietude in 
the spirits of sincere and intrepid men. My 
role is to say to them: “You are swathed 
in prejudices. Dare to throw them aside. 
And seek.” 

Villeneuve, December 6, 1922. 
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Paper Censored 
(Continued from page 2) 


even though the article itself might be 
all right, how about the title, ‘A Shavian 
Dream’—did that sound just right? It is 
not certainly known just what the indi- 
vidual in question thought ‘Shavian Dream’ 
meant, but for the sake of any others who 
might deem the expression a high-brow 
indecency, ‘Shavian’ is an adjective formed 
from the name Shaw, and the Shavian 
Dream’ referred to was the dream of 
George Bernard Shaw as expressed in his 
play ‘Back to Methuselah’. 


No Longer Victorian 


“The idea that the morals of the youth- 
ful student body would be undermined 
by such an article is manifestly absurd. 
The student body as a whole is given to 
thinking sanely and sensibly on such mat- 
ters which in the Victorian era might in- 
deed have been considered ‘indecent’. The 
fact that the human species reproduces 
itself is in no sense indecent nor a matter 
for morbid and unhealthy secrecy. It is 
this attitude on the part of the late Vic- 
torians that has been responsible for much 
of the immorality on the part of young 
people, and clear-headed people everywhere 
recognize the absurdity of concealing the 
most ordinary facts of nature and making 
them subjects of unhealthy curiosity on 
the part of children and feeble minded 
adults. The student body of the Universi- 
ty is composed of the upper one-third of 
the young generation and is not only cap- 
able of a wholesome attitude but is per- 
fectly cognizant of the scientific facts and 
terms which the Victorian professor de- 
sires so sedulously to suppress. 

“Even leaving this out of all considera- 
tion, so much unwholesome publicity has 
been given the practice of gland transfer- 
ence through the press that even the most 
casual reader of the papers could not fail 
to know what it is all about. 


Censorship General 


“Let it be understood that this action of 
the Board in Control of Student Publica- 
tions, is not an isolated incident, but the 
latest and ‘most odious of a sequence of 
attempts at suppression of opinion in The 
Sunday Magazine. The Music Editor was 
criticized by a higher authority on The 
Daily for saying that he preferred to hear 
an opera than to see a football game. An- 
other writer, with the Editor, was severe- 
ly criticized because in an interview he 
secured he referred humorously to “the 
consummate brass of the average report- 
er.” The Editor was censured for print- 
ing a favorable review of The Nation, be- 
cause a militant professor did not like the 
paper. The Editor was called to account 
for publishing .an article showing the 
faults in the Athletic Association’s sys- 
tem of football ticket distribution. He 
was forbidden to refer to the Junior Girls’ 
Play, or to criticize the Student Council. 
Articles pointing out faults in other pub- 
lications under the control of the Board 
were definitely discouraged. 


“The same tendency has become mani- 
fest in other publications, The president 
of the Student Council made a desperate 
attempt to keep the one-act play ‘Is This 
the Student Council?’ from appearing in 
the December ‘Chimes,’ but his action came 
too late. In the current issue of ‘Chimes’ 
a contributed, signed article, discussing 
the suppression of the Student Council, 
was discovered by the president of the 
Student Council, and through the inter- 
vention of the Board in Control and the 
President of the University, was not print- 
ed, although the type had been set, and 
although ‘Chimes’ was founded as a ‘cam- 
pus opinion monthly.’ 

“It is in protest against this concerted 
policy of represson that the Staff of the 
Sunday Magazine voted to resign, after 
lengthy consideration of both sides of the 
question, and after serious attempts to dis- 
cover a peaceful solution. The principle 
for which we take this most serious step 
has its source deep in the heart of every 
liberal, of every good citizen. It is the 
right of free, uncensored speech and press, 
without the exercise of which no institu- 
tion can long endure.” 


More Adventures of 
A School Teacher 
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It required patience to live through that 
year. It required long days of doubt of 
the great underlying reality of man’s true 
nature. Time and again the writer had 
to listen to the taunts of his colleagues 
“You want to be popular” “You’re too good 
natured” “Why don’t you give them hell?” 
“They won’t respect you unless you give 
them hell.” 

The writer had no desire for popularity, 
but he knew what the “big stick” had done 
for him. He had been a boy too, and a 
most unruly boy at that. 

He held on to his philosephy while his 
colleagues continued the use of the “big 
stick.” It is undeniable that the “big 
stick” is a quicker disciplinarian in some 
cases, because the boy does not want to be 
troubled with it and submits. Yet it 
breeds a spirit of hatred and rebellion. 


Success in Ideals 


After four months of holding on, during 
which time there were periods of calm 
when systematic work was possible, the 
oldest boy in the class, the son of a Phila- 
delphia physician, approached the desk to 
say “I think you have treated us like a 
prince, and we have been pretty mean. I 
want to apologize for the class. I am here 
to say that henceforth, if anybody makes 
a move, I’ll see that he is ducked in the 
mill pond and I know I'll have coopera- 
tion.” 

Thus after four months of clinging to 
an ideal that ideal was made a reality. 
The boys became their own disciplinarians 
without the use of the “big stick.” 

School B was a large wealthy prepara- 
tory school, priding itself upon its num- 
bers and its ability to put boys through the 


college entrance board examination. At 
the head of the school was a gentleman, 
who had neither the sympathy of the boys, 
nor of the faculty. The boys were of a 
very fine type with few exceptions. These 
exceptions were in the writer’s classes. 

The discipline of this school, in fact the 
life of the whole school, was run on a sys- 
tem. Consequently a teacher who did not 
fit into the system, did not succeed because 
he was only half supported. He had to 
compromise his own educational ideals. His 
colleagues naturally had little respect for 
him, and his students, less. The writer 
refused to be a combination nurse, night 
watchman, policeman and secret service 
man. Even the boy’s play was supervised. 
What spontaneity could young America 
show forth here? In the class room the 
writer had no discipline. He did call some 
of the older boys to his room to appeal to 
their sense of right. This, however, had 
no lasting effect. 

Toward the middle of the year when the 
writer adopted methods of harshness, the 
boys obeyed because of fear of punishment. 
Fear, however, is not a breeder of strength 
and nobility of character. The boys did 
not regard their teachers as friends, but 
regarded them with suspicion. 

There were boys who did not fit into the 
system, who should have been in a school 
like the one mentioned as A, where they 
could have been in a small group and re- 
ceived individual attention. To these the 
writer tried to appeal, but only half suc- 
cessfully, because they were inoculated 
with the “system” and could not quite 
grasp anything else. 

The writer does not desire to decry dis- 
cipline or the good done in some of our 
larger schools, for he well knows that some 
of our larger schools have a system of dis- 
cipline that has not crushed the individ- 
uality of the boy. 


Failure in “Method” 


The point the writer desires to make is 
that in an institution which had no defi- 
nite system of discipline where he was al- 
lowed to put into operation his own ideas, 
a school where he had the support of the 
principal, he succeeded in getting discipline 
and respect from a group of most unruly 
boys; whereas in school B, which was sup- 
posed to have a higher type of boy, which 
had a definite system of discipline, but 
where the writer was not supported, he 
gained no discipline and finally he com- 
promised his ideal to save himself. 

To those going into secondary school 
work, the writer’s words are: Take with 
you patience and firmness. Let your stu- 


-dents feel you are with them (try to get 


close to the so-called bad boy). Have a 
sense of humor, it will take you over rough 
places. 

Treat a boy as if you believed he were 
intelligent. 

Believe in the honesty of a boy until 
you have proved him dishonest. Then try 
to help him overcome his dishonesty in- 
stead of making matters worse by helping 
him to become an amateur crook. 

Do not be afraid to let the class know 
that knowledge is so vast that no one man 
knows it all. 
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New Pan- Americanism 


By PHILIP LEONARD GREEN, 
International President Pan American 
Student League 


The original cause for the tremendous 
increase in the teaching of Spanish did 
not originate in Spain, but in the rapid in- 
crease in the importance of the Latin 
American countries as a field for com- 


mercial relations. Thus, while students of 
French and German began as culture- 
seekers and accidentally discovered that 
there were also commercial opportunities 
in their fields, students of Spanish, or the 
major part of them, started as opportu- 
rffty-seekers and accidentally discovered 
that the knowledge of their chosen lan- 
guage opened up a great field for the 
study of a culture ranking among the best 
in the world and one which forms the 
basis of the life of nineteen countries, 
eighteen of which are our neighbors on 
the American Continent. 


The idea of the Pan American Student 
League originated among students of Span- 
ish in the City of New York. It grew 
primarily out ef the necessity for the co- 
ordination of the work towards interna- 
tional friendship that was being accom- 
plished by local groups, and the work was 
temporarily carried on through the co- 
operation of local student groups. It was 
soon realized that ultimate success depend- 
ed on identification with some great move- 
ment. ‘Since the majority of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples are our neighbors on the 
American Continent, the most logical out- 
let for such activities seemed to be in the 
field of Pan Americanism; and the work 
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there is to me something profoundly affecting in large masses 


of men. following the lead of those who do not believe in men.’’ 


—Walt Whitman 


forthwith resolved itself into one of pro- 
moting better cultural and material rela- 
tions among the American republics. 

When the work had been well organized, 
the Latin American students who are, in 
the majority of countries, organized into 
national student federations, were invited 
to name delegates to discuss with a dele- 
gate of the students who had been carry- 
ing on the work here, the formation of 
an authoritative, international, legislative 
body for the Pan American Student 
League. This was in November of 1920. 
In February of 1921, delegates of sixteen 
lands had signified their approval of the 
Constitution which to-day is the basic law 
of the League and in April of 1921, the 
League was formally inaugurated at Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, in the presence 
of diplomatic, consular, educational and 
commercial leaders of the American Con- 
tinent. Within a few months thereafter, 
the majority of the national Student Fed- 
erations had ratified the action of their 
delegates and the League was no longer 
a group of students who did what they 
thought was right regardless of author- 
ity, but also the official international or- 
ganization of students on the American 
Continent. ; 

The League in its actual organization 
is somewhat of a miniature government, 
with its Departments and division of work; 
but through all of this, in itself uninter- 
esting to the average student, the League 
hopes to do the following: 


1. To gather information regarding the 
cultural, political and economic life 
of the American republics. 


2. To compile this information in con- 
venient form for reference. 


3. To gather educational material, such 
as books, pamphlets, maps, flags, 
magazines and newspapers of the 
American republics. 


4. To reply to inquiries for information 
regarding the American republics and 
the Pan American movement, 

5. To organize public, educational meet- 
ings and conferences. 


6. To furnish speakers to other organ- 
izations for their meetings. 


7. To organize a press service for pub- 
lications throughout the American 
Continent, so as to keep the public 
informed as to its activities. 

To issue helpful literature. 


To organize inter-scholastic activ- 
ities. 

10. To foster intercourse between those 
of Spanish speech on the one hand 
and English on the other; and to co- 
operate with other organizations in 
aiding Latin American students in 
this country. 


It can now be seen what is meant by 
the New Pan Americanism in action. The 
League believes that it is not sufficient to 
vegetate in a palatial atmosphere and be- 
lieve that Pan Americanism, an ideal to- 
day, will realize itself tomorrow. The 


formal, banquet-table Pan Americanism is 
good as far as it goes, but we must extend 
its influence to the universities, high 
schools and all other agencies for reach- 
ing the man and woman on the street. 


It would be well at this point to state 
that the influence of the League in the 
commercial field should not be over-esti- 
mated. It is true that through the crea- 
tion of good-will, commerce will ultimately 
improve; but that is a result or by-prod- 
uct rather than one of the primary pur- 
poses of the League. 


The League stands for a Pan Amer- 
icanism that is not an imperialism of one 
nation, but an- interchange of spiritual 
values among all nations of the American 
Continent, so that our countries may one 
day serve as an example to others, and per- 
haps form the basis for a greater friend- 
ship of all the peoples. 


Foreign Students Tour 


The foreign students brought to the 
United States by The National Student 
Forum, are blazing a bright and cheerful 
trail across the continent. 

The first group, Jorgen Holek (Den- 
mark), Piet Roest (Holland). and. Hans 
Tiesler (Germany) personally conducted 
by John Rothschild, attended’ the Canadian 
Conference of the World Student Christian 
Federation. Hans Tiesler was the first 
German to speak from a Canadian plat- 
form since the war. He received a tre- 
mendous ovation almost equal to that of 
Dr. John Mott. 


At Oberlin a lively group of students 
appreciated the foreign visitors to such an 
extent that they even provided them with 
a private bath. At Antioch they spoke 
three times to the entire student body and 
addressed several smaller meetings. Such 
was the interest, that many students at- 
tended every single meeting. 


In this most delightful and unusual col- 
lege, the President’s wife, Mrs. Morgan, 
was kind enough to sew the buttons on 
our heroes’ coats during the progress of 
an afternoon tea. It is said the buttons 
were strained by the abundant. hospitality 
of the Americans, even though one of our 
visitors is a vegetarian. 

The second group, Joachim Friedrich 
(Germany) Antonin Palecek (Czecho-Slo- 
vakia) and William Robson (England) 
conducted by George D. Pratt Jr., visited 
Swarthmore, the Quaker College, where 
they soon learned that however pacifistic 
Quakers may be with guns, they have a 
good aim with the tongue. Vassar reports 
William Robson as little less clever than 
his dear friend, George Bernard Shaw. 

At Howard, the negro University in 
Washington, D. C., the foreign. students 
were particularly impressed. One of them 
who weighs his words well, declared that 
the average intelligence at Howard was 
quite a bit higher than that at any Euro- 
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pean University he had attended. The 
beautiful harmonized singing delighted the 
visitors, none of whom, sad to say, can 
carry a tune. 


When To Fight 


In view of the present occupation of the 
Ruhr and the probable resulting contin- 
gencies the question of pacifism, its possi- 
bility or its necessity, is agitating many 
undergraduates. A meeting of students 
was recently held at Union Theological 
Seminary at which both sides of the case 
were presented. 

The question as debated was “Resolved 
that a nation is never justified in declar- 
ing war.” 

Never 


Lawrence Sears speaking for the af- 
firmative, emphasized the difficult ap- 
proach to this question. To think clearly 
on it we must rid ourselves of a mass of 
propaganda, lies, and near-lies which we 
are only just beginning to realize. Fred- 
erick Palmer the head of our Board of 
Censorship during the war, said, “Lying 
became a fine art. In previous wars the 
major portion of the lying was done by a 
few. In the World War we all had to do 
our bit.” 

Mr. Sears based his case on two points— 

1. That the losses of war are always 
greater than any possible gains. 

2. "Phat there is always another way of 
solving international disputes. 

What was gained from the Great War? 
—Freedom from German domination. But 
what would German domination have 
meant? Economic retaliations and the pay- 
ment of reparations? But the financial 
status of the world could hardly be worse 
than it is now. Imposition of German 
kultur? But all the allies have not been 
able to dictate in that matter to Germany. 

What was lost in the war? 10 million 
dead, 20 million wounded, 337 billion 
dollars. 10 million lives, that is not so 
much, but 10 million of our best, whose 
lives were not mere physical existence but 
were the power to create and interpret the 
spiritual values of life—the only power 
which has worth or meaning—their chil- 
dren and their children’s children forever. 

337 billion dollars is not much. But 
translate it into food, into books, schools, 
art, roads, leisure, religion! 

And worst of all men were taught to 
hate. 

‘Every disease which victory was to cure 
rages worse than before war: more pover- 
ty, less liberty, more spite between employ- 
er and employee and less rfational com- 
radeship. 

Is there any worse thing? Moral apa- 
thy, spiritual bankruptcy may be worse 
than war. They are also the sure prod- 
ucts of war and war evidently does not 
destroy them. 

There is no quick solution of interna- 
tionaf disputes possible. War is not a 
rapid solution—as we see! It is the pa- 
cifist faith that the great majority of 
men, given time and the right environment 
will always respond to kindliness and that 
this is the only possible way of solving 
disputés permanently and justly. The war 


did not prove that Germany was wrong 
but merely that she was the weakest. Force 
can not settle our problems ever, Love 
is the only way out, 


Sometimes 


In upholding the negative, Stephen C. 
Peabody agreed that the best resistance to 
wrong was the spirit of love and that this 
spirit could only be developed thru a long 
process of education. He also agreed that 
war waged on the scale of the Great War 
loses for us more than it gains. He de- 
clared himself 99.4% pacifist, but insisted 
there were times when a nation ought to 
go to war. 

His argument is based on 2 points. 


1. There is a national situation worse 
than war. 

2. There are times when only these two 
alternatives are possible. 


It is better for a nation to go to war 
unselfishly to protect an oppressed nation 
against its oppressor than it is for it to 
sit smugly by in selfish isolation. And 
tho the nation may lose men and freedom 
and learn to hate, it also in a very real 
sense “lays down its life for a friend” and 
this is better for it than sitting aside and 
profiteering on the sufferings of others. 

And it may well be that these are the 
only two possible alternatives for a na- 
tion at a certain stage of its development. 
There may well be a third alternative of 
love and non resistance, but no nation at 
present can rise to such heights and we 
must deal with nations as they are today. 

As for America, we rose from selfish 
neutrality to unselfish participation in the 
war in 1917, but we could not rise to the 
height of accepting the responsibility of 
a mandate over Turkey and of protecting 
the Christian minorities—On that occa- 
sion we sat spinelessly by and permitted 
many Christians to be murdered. 

We must appreciate the present level of 
the nation’s moral power and in any emer- 
gency try to raise it as high as is possible 
in the given time, and if we cannot rise 
above unselfish war, let us fight; for if 
we try to raise the level to an impossibil- 
ity we shall miss our grasp and sink back 
lower than we were at first. 


Effective Non-resistance 


In replying, Mr. Sears gave an example 
of non resistance. The Bahaists, a sect 
of Christians founded in 1850 at Tabriz 
were at first frightfully persecuted by the 
Turks. Unlike the Armenians, however, 
the Bahaists never retaliated and now mil- 
lions of them live in peace and security. 
And supposing there is no nation at pres- 
ent capable of rising to the heights of non 
resistance, should not the individuals who 
are able to do so lead the way? We all 
see that force is a failure and if George 
Peel’s statement that “history and homicide 
are indistinguishable terms” is not to be 
true forever—we who are able must try to 
use the power of love. Perhaps, after all, it 
is love, and love alone, that never fails. 

The 141 students present were asked to 
vote according to their convictions on the 
issue of pacifism—72 stated that they 
could not vote as they were unable to make 
up their minds, 82 voted in favor of paci- 
fism and 37 in favor of occasional war. 


Minutes of the N.S.F. 
Executive Committee 
Meeting 


January 11, 1923 2929 Broadway 


Present 
STUDENTS 


Jasper King Ruth Boardman 
W. W. Ludwig Frank C. Foster 


CONSULTING MEMBERS 
Hamilton McArthur 


OFFICERS 
Eleanor Phelps Amy Jennings 
Beatrice Cohen 


Eleanor Phelps took the chair and called 
the meeting to order at 4 P. M. 


Final action was taken on the following 
agenda: 


1. Final vote on the budget 1922-23 
and establishment of Fellowships 
for Executive Officers of the 
Forum. 


2. Discussion of plan for American 
student mission to Germany. 

3. Vote on constitutional amendments 
submitted by George Hallett. 

4. Consideration of the resignations 
of Mrs. Edward Earle and ‘Mr. 
Frank C. Foster. 


5. Further nominations for probable 

vacancies on Executive Committee. 
Full and final discussion of can- 
didates. 
Eugene Corbie, nominated by 
George D. Pratt, Jr. for student 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, is a Negro student at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. He 
was elected President of his Fresh- 
man Class, and was the only 
Freshman selected for the debating 
team. He is now a Junior and a 
member of the Student Council. 


6. Final action on the future relations 
of the N. S. F. with the Pan- 
American Student League. 


The first item on the agenda to be dis- 
cussed was the budget for April, 1923 to 
April, 1924 which totals $19,250—19,950, 
representing an advance of $3,250—$3,950 
over the budget voted by the Executive 
Committee for the past year. A letter 
from Beatrice Bishop of Vassar, a student 
member of the Executive Committee, crit- 
icising the proposed budget was read. Miss 
Bishop was of the opinion that the Forum 
had a large responsibility carefully to con- 
serve the expenditure of its funds, and 
that in her opinion, if over $19,000 was 
necessary to finance the organization for 
the coming year, the conduct of its busi- 
ness must be both inefficient and uneco- 
nomical, and while all members of the 


Committee did not take this extreme view, 


the feeling was general that there were 
several items of the budget that could be 
considerably reduced. Mr. Ludwig called 
for a report on the actual work done by 
the various officers of the Forum, in or- 
der that he might better understand the 
salary appropriations and the value of the 
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work done by the organization. Amy Jen- 
ning, Editor of the New Student; Eleanor 
Phelps, Director of the Speakers Bureau, 
and Beatrice Cohen, Office Secretary sub- 
mitted brief reports on The New Student, 
the Speakers Bureau, and the touring of 
the European Mission, as these were the 
major portions of each of their respective 
duties. After a fairly exhaustive discus- 
sion of the items of the budget, it was 
moved and seconded that the proposed 
budget be reduced in order that the total 
not exceed that of last year—$16,000. Mo- 
tion carried. 

The Committee then recommended sev- 
eral ways in which the reduction should 
be apportioned: 


That a Travelling and Research Fel- 
lowship be established for the Sec- 
retary doing Field work not to ex- 
ceed $2,500. 

That Fellowships be established for 
the Editor of The New Student and 
the Director of the Speakers Bu- 
reau not to exceed $1,000. 

That a Fellowship be established for 
Associate Editor of The New Stu- 
dent not to exceed $425. 


As one method of raising a portion of 
the total, the Executive Committee ap- 
proved the assumption by the student sec- 
tion of the Executive Committee of res- 
ponsibility for $2,000, which is $100.00 for 
each student, the Treasurer to notify the 
student members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and contributions to be returned by 
April 1st, 1923. 

The Committee approved the intention 
of the Executives to move to less expen- 
sive guarters as soon as practicable. 


Americans to Study German Youth 


The Committee then discussed the plan 
for an American student mission to Ger- 
many as suggested by Gunther Keiser to 
Hans Tiesler. The plan provides an op- 
portunity tor American students to visit 
Germany to study the German Youth 
Movement. Upon their arrival in Ger- 
many, they would be matriculated at Ger- 
man universities for a quarter of a year. 
Careful provision would be made that the 
American student should be initiated into 
the actual life of the student body. After 
the close of the session, some time would 
be spent in Berlin where the various in- 
terested and important people of the Youth 
Movement are to be found. Mr. Keiser also 
suggests in his letter, as a part of the 
plan, tramps with the Wandervogel 
through Thuringen. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the plan submitted by Mr. Kei- 
ser be approved, and that the officers of 
the Forum proceed in the selection of the 
delegation. Motion carried. 


Discussion of the nomination of Mr. Eu- 
gene Corbie to fill the vacancy on the 
student section of the Executive Commit- 
tee was concluded. , Mr. Corbie was elect- 
ed with one dissenting vote. 

The plan of cooperation submitted by 
Mr. Green of the Pan-American Student 
League, which had been fully investigated 
by Miss Margaret Alexander acting in be- 
half of the Forum, was unanimously ap- 
proved by the members of the Committee, 
with the understanding that the plan 
should be put into effect so far as the 


resources and facilities of the Forum per- 
mitted. 

The Committee considered the sugges- 
tions of George Hallett in his letter of 
Dec. 21 for amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the N. S. F., and decided that the 
constitutional amendments be published in 
The New Student together with the Con- 
stitution of the N. S. F. in its present form, 
and that following such publication a date 
should be set, and given adequate pub- 
licity, for voting upon the suggested con- 
stitutional changes. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 
of 
THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 
(To restate the purpose of The National 

Student Forum) - 

Omit the Preamble and insert the fol- 
lowing as Article II of the Constitution 
(renumbering the remaining articles ac- 
cordingly) : 

Artiele II — PURPOSE 

The purpose of this organization is to 
federate for mutual helpfulness in the 
search for truth the college and university 
students of the United States who are 
seeking more light on social, economic, 
political, and educational problems, and to 
cooperate with similar groups in other 
countries. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2 


(To abolish the Student Advisory Council, 
which has not been functioning.) 
Strike out Article IV and renumber the 

remaining articles accordingly. 

AMENDMENT NO. 3 


(To enable the Executive Committee to 
declare vacant the office of an inactive 
member.) 

Add the following new section to the 
present Article III] under the subheading 
“Powers and Structure” (renumbering the 
remaining sections accordingly) : 

Section 6. In case a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee fails to attend meetings, 
answer communications, or evidence in- 
terest in the affairs of the organization in 
any way whatsoever for a period covering 
at least three college months, the Execu- 
tive Committee may by unanimous vote de- 
clare his place on the Committee vacant, 
provided notice of such possible action is 
first sent to him and to any constituent 
group of which he may be a member with 
a courteous request for a reply which will 
make it unnecessary. 

AMENDMENT NO. 4 


(To prescribe proportional representation 
for Executive Committee elections as in- 
tended by the committee which drafted 
the original constitution) 

Add to the present Article III, Section 
8 the words: “according to the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation”. 

AMENDMENT NO. 5 

(To confine the voting membership of the 
-organization to students) 

Change the present Article II, Section 
1 A to read: 

“Any person who subscribes to the pur- 
pose of the organization and is a student 
in an institution of learning of college 


grade may become a voting member by 
paying dues of $1.00 a year to the national 
organization or by joining any constituent, 
group to which he is eligible.” 

Change the present Article II, Section 
2 A to read: 

“Any person interested in The National 
Student forum may become‘a nonvoting 
member by paying dues of $1.00 a year.” 

Replace the present Sections 7 and 8 of 
the present Article III by the following 
single section (renumbering the remaining 
section accordingly) : 

“Hach section of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected at large on a separ- 
ate ballot by all the voting members of The 
National Student Forum, according to the 
Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion.” If Amendment No. 4 is defeated, 
omit the last eight words. 

Omit the words “of his section” in the 
present Article III, Section 9 B. 


AMENDMENT NO. 6 
Alternative to Amendment No. 5. 


(To consolidate the faculty and ex-student 
sections of the membership, allow the 
resulting group to elect five members of 
the Executive Committee, and give tc 
the student members the selection of the 
five faculty members now chosen by the 
faculty section.) 

In case Amendment No. 5 is defeated, 
make the following changes. 

Change the present Article III, Section 
2 to read: 

“The Executive Committee shall consist 
of thirty members—twenty students, five 
faculty members, and five who are not stu- 
dents but may be faculty members.” 


Change the present Article III, Section 
7 to read: 

“The twenty student members and the 
five faculty members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected by the student mem- 
bers of The National Student Forum. The 
other five members shall be elected by the 
ex-student and faculty members of The 
National Student Forum.” 

Change the present Section 8 of Article 
III to read: 

“Bach section of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be elected at large on a separate 
ballot by all the members entitled to vote 
for it, according to the Hare system of 
proportional representation.” If Amend- 
ment No. 4 is defeated, omit the last eight 
words. 

Omit the words “of his section” in the 
present Article III, Section 9 B. 

Add the following new section after the 
present Article III, Section 9 (renumber- 
ing the remaining sections accordingly) : 

“Every faculty member nominated shall 
be considered.a nominee for both sections 
of the Executive Committee to which he 
is eligible. In case he is elected by the 
student members, preferences expressed 
for him on the ballots of members who are 
not students shall be disregarded and every 
such ballot that would have counted for 
him shall be counted instead for the eli- 


‘gible candidate marked on it as the voter’s 


next choice.” If Amendment No. 4 is de- 
feated, omit the part of the last sentence 
following the word “disregarded.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 7 
(To make nominations easier) 
Change the words “by petition of ten 
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members” in the present Article III, Sec- 
tion 9 B to read, “by petition of three 
members.” 
AMENDMENT NO. 8 

(To clarify the wording of certain sections) 

Insert the word “voting” before the word 
“membership” wherever the latter occurs 
in the present Article V, Section 2 and 
Article VI, Section .1 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 


PREAMBLE 


“Realizing that these are times of rapid 
social change, the liberal spirited students 
of America are building this organization 
as an instrument of orderly progress. 

“Tt is apparent to them that if the social 
changes now in process are to proceed 
sanely, those whose education is fitting 
them for positions of leadership must be 
better informed than hitherto regarding 
the contemporary affairs of the world in 
which they live. The students who found 
The National Student Forum are aware 
that already in almost every institution of 
learning there is a group of students whose 
interest in social problems has brought 
them together into some local organization. 
It is their belief that to be of influence in 
the student life of America the scattered 
groups must effect an association through 
which they may learn from one another’s 
experience, and publicly share the search 
for new light. 

“With this in mind they have founded 
and now maintain The National Student 
Forum. They dedicate this organization 
to the cultivation of the scientifically in- 
quiring mind; they declare it unbiased in 
any particular controversy, yet permitting 
within itself the expression of every bias; 
they declare its one principle to be freedom 
of expression, for they realize that without 
intellectual liberty the students of America 
cannot attain the completeness of vision 
and the social understanding which will 
enable them to be effective in the progress 
of the community.” 


Article I — NAME 

The organization of which this instru- 
ment is the basic law shall be known as 
The National Student Forum. 


Article II — MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1 — Voting membership, 

a. Any person who subscribes to the pur- 
pose of this organization and is 


(1) a student in an _ institution of 
learning of college grade; 

(2) an ex-student of such an institu- 
tion; or 

a teacher or administrative offi- 
-cer of such an institution, may be- 
come an active member by paying 
dues of $1.00 a year to the nation- 
al organization or by joining any 
constituent group to which he is 
eligible. 

b. Any organized group of college or uni- 
versity students subscribing to the prin- 
ciples of The National Student Forum and 
all of whose members are students in the 
same institution may be admitted to the 
erganization as a constituent group by ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee, subject 


3) 


to the payment of an annual collective fee 
of 
$ 5.00 if group membership is 20 or less, 
$10.00 if group membership is 20—60, 
$20.00 if group membership is 60 or over. 
ce. A constituent group shall have abso- 
lute autonomy, subject only to the basis of 
cooperation outlined in this constitution. 

Section 2. — Non-voting membership. 

a. Any non-collegiate person interested in 
The National Student Forum may become 
an associate member by paying dues of 
$1.00 a year. 

b. The Executive Committee may at any 
time confer honorary non-voting member- 
ship. 

Article III — EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Power and Structure 


Section 1 — Subject to the control of the 
membersip as hereinafter provided, the en- 
tire control of the affairs of this organi- 
zation shall be vested in an Executive 
Committee. The Executive Committee may 
take any action that it deems desirable, 
subject only to the provisions of this con- 
stitution. 

Section 2 — The Executive Committee 
shall consist of thirty members—twenty 
students, five faculty members, and five 
ex-students who are not faculty members. 


Section 3 — The Executive Committee 
shall appoint such officers and committees 
as seem to it desirable for the effective 
furtherance of the work of the organiza- 
tion, and may delegate its powers and fix 
compensation as it sees fit. 

Section 4 — All officers of The National 
Student Forum shall be entitled to meet 
with the Executive Committee, to present 
motions, and to take part in all discus- 
sions; but only those officers who have 
been regularly elected to the committee 
shall be entitled to vote as members of it. 


Section 5 — Members of the Executive 
Committee shall be entitled to advance no- 
tification of all meetings. The members 
who attend after such notification shall 
constitute a quorum to transact business. 


Nominations and Elections 


Section 6 — The entire Executive Com- 
mittee shall be elected annually, and shall 
take office as soon as elected. 


Section 7 — The student members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected by 
the student members of The National Stu- 
dent Forum, the faculty members of the 
Executive Committee shall be elected by 
the faculty members of The National Stu- 
dent Forum, and the ex-student members 
of the Executive Committee who are not 
faculty members shall be elected by the 
ex-student members of The National Stu- 
dent Forum who are not faculty members. 


Section 8 —Each section of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected at large. by 
all the members of the corresponding sec- 
tion of The National Student Forum, 


Section 9 — Any member who will un- 
dertake to attend at least two meetings of 
the Executive Committee during his term, 
if elected, may be placed in nomination for 
the Executive Committee: 

a. by the Executive Committee; 

b. by petition of ten members of his 
section who have not petitioned for 
the nomination of any other candi- 
date; or 


ce. by any constituent group of mem- 
bers. 

No constituent group of members may 
nominate more than five candidates. 
Section 10 — 

a. Between April 1st and April 10th 
of each year, the Executive Com- 
mitt shall make and receive nomi- 
nations for the sueceeding Execu- 
tive Committee. 

b. On or before April 15th the Execu- 
tive Committee shall prepare and 
issue ballots. 

ce. The Executive Committee shall re- 
ceive ballots returned before May 
1st. 

d. On May Ist, or as soon as may be 
thereafter, the Executive Commit- 
tee shall provide for the counting 
of the returned ballots, 


Section 11 — All elections shall be under 
the supervision of the Executive Committee, 
which shall make all needful regulations 
and arrangements not provided for in this 
constitution. 


Section 12 — The Executive Committee 
may fill vacancies occurring in its number. 


Article IV — STUDENT ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Section 1 — There shall be a Student 
Advisory Council comprising one student 
from each of the states where there is a 
constituent group of The National Student 
Forum; or where there is, in the estimation 
of the Executive Committee, a sufficient 
interest on the part of individual students. 


Section 2 — The members of the Advi- 

sory Council shall be appointed as folows: 

a. In any state where one or more 

groups exist, the membership of all 

such groups shall appoint one of 

their number according to such pro- 

cedure as may be satisfactory to 
them; 

b. In any state where no constituent 
group exists but where there are 
interested students, the Executive 
Committee may make an appoint- 
ment pending the affiliation of 
some group; 

ce. The duration of the appointments to 
the Advisory Council shall be de- 
pendent upon the will of those who 
have made them—either of the Exe- 
ecutive Committee or of the local 
student groups, as the case may be. 

Section 3 — Powers and Responsibilities. 

The function of the members of the Ad- 
visory Committee shall be to represent the 
organization in their respective states; 
and to furnish the Executive Committee 
with information and advice. It shall be 
the privilege of each member of the com- 
mittee to initiate actiom by the Executive 
Committee. A recommendation addressed 
to the Executive Committee will be received 
by the committee as though it were a mo- 
tion offered in meeting. The members of 
the Advisory Council shall be entitled to a 
full report of each Executive Committee 
meeting. 


Article V — INITIATIVE AND REFER- 
DUM 


Section 1 — Any question shall be acted 
upon by the Executive Committee if its 
consideration is requested by 8 constituent 
group or by petition of ten members. 
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Section 2 — Any question may be sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee for de- 
cision to a majority referendum vote of 
the entire membership, and any question 
shall be so submitted if its submission is 
requested by constituent groups or mem- 
bers totaling five percent of the member- 
ship. A period of fifteen days shall be 
allowed for marking and returning refer- 
endum ballots. 

Article VI — AMENDMENTS 

Section 1 — This constitution shall be 
amended only by majority referendum vote 
of the entire membership. 

Section 2 — Constitutional amendments 
may be initiated in the same manner as 
other proposals. 


Negroes at Harvard 


‘Shall negroes and white men be forced 
to live together in the same dormitories 
during their freshmen year? Our Har- 
vard correspondent, gives it as his opinion 
that they should. 

“This forced contact of the white and 
black, at least in the first year of col- 
lege, ought to serve to eliminate from a 
university of the great tradition of Har- 
vard those men from any quarter of the 
globe who are given up to race prejudice 
and who are in general so narrow minded 
that ‘their ears almost touch.’ Freedom 
from race prejudice ought to be a prere- 
quisite to entrance to the great university 
that helped to make, probably more than 
any other influence, men like Theodore 
Parker, Wendell Phillips and Booker T. 
Washington. 

“Some of the most capable negroes are 
those who are most wide awake and 
most race conscious; they are apt to fight 


APPLICATION FOR 
THE NEW STUDENT 


I enclose $1.00 as my subscription for 
the New Student for one year. 
Name 
College 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
IN NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
I enclose $.......... as my contribution 
to the work of the National Student Forum, 
of which $1.00 is in payment of my dues 
for one year AS @ .........605- EAST 
Student, Faculty, Assoc., or Ex-Student 
member.*. 50 cents of the dues go for one 
year’s subscription to “The New Student.” 
Name 
College 
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* Types of Membership 

Stadent—Thae now students. 

Faculty—Those now teaching or who have taught in 
a college. 

Itx-Student—Those who have studied in a college. 

Associate—Those interested in the N. 8. F. who have 
never studied or taught in = college. This mem- 
bership is non-voting. 


this ruling and not to come to Harvard 
because ot it. Now the solution of the race 
question in America depends upon the pro- 
per kind of negro leadership quite as much 
as upon certain other factors. If this 
ruling is not reversed, it may seriously 
affect the proper solution of the race prob- 
lem in America,” 


William A. Robson 


Last of the N. S. F. Europgan Student 
Mission to arrive 


To William Alexander Robson the sum- 
mer of 1895 will always be a mémorable 
and distinguished one, for it was the one 
in which he was born, of comfortably-off 
but honest parents. It was originally in- 
tended to make him an electrical engineer; 
and this disaster might well have occurred 
but for the decease of his father, in 1910, 
before the coils of technical training had 
finally enveloped the unheeding boy in their 
death-like grip. 


\For a year or two he wandered in and 
out of office jobs, and it was in these early 
days that there first dawned upon him a 
realization of the extent toi which the life 
of the mass of the workers is warped and 
their liberty restricted by the system of 
industrial organization existing in Eng- 
land. Then with a vague searching for 
something which would in some way be 
touched with the spirit of progress and 
man’s revolt against his environment, he 
plunged into aviation, in the early days of 
1912, and joined the management of the 
London Aerodrome, Hendar, which was then 
the pioneer flying center in England. This 
was a tremendous escape into the upper 
reaches in more senses than one; and he 
remained, for two or three years in that 
stimulating, non-commercial atmosphere, 
meeting all manner of interesting people, 
learning the science of aeronautics week by 
week ag it was discovered, and himself 
writing a book and many articles on the 
subject. 

Then came the war, and into the Royal 
Flying Corps drifted a William Robson 
who was impelled partly by the complex 
of sentimental patriotism, romantic mili- 
tarism, fear of a German victory, and 
anger at the wicked Prussia presented by 
the official window dressers, which drove 
so many well intentioned young men into 
military service; and partly by the sheer 
professional interest of observing aviation 
which had previously been ridiculed in 
England—as it was assiduously developed 
under military conditions. 

Thus in 1919, when he was demobilized, 
Robson had had nearly seven years’ of the 
life of action among machines of wood 
and steel; and he believed himself to be 
launched in a fairly distinct direction. Im- 
agine his pained surprise, therefore, when 
he discovered that the war had brought a 
revolution in his attitude toward life; and 
that the whole orientation of his interests 
had shifted to the sphere of social reform. 

‘So here, in March 1919, was a young 
man of considerable experience, and (to 
use his own modest phrase) colossal igno- 
rance, dominated by the belief that crea- 
tive thought and conscious effort, based 


upon a feeling of love and goodwill toward 
men, must be brought to bear upon the 
problems of human society, if the fabric of 
cizilization were not to perish. Having the 
good fortune to come into personal contact 
with that small but supremely important 
group of social reformers of whom Bea- 
trice and Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw and 
Graham Wallas are the dominant figures, 


namely, he set out to qualify himself 
as a trained thinker upon social ques- 
tions. With this object he entered the 
London School of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science and settled down to a long 
and exacting course of study for a de- 
gree at the University of London. Here 
again he was further stimulated by hav- 
ing as his special tutor H. J. Laski. At 
the same time he entered the Honorable 
Society of Lincolns Inn, which is one of 
the four associations in England that 
every barrister must join, and which has 
been in existence six or seven centuries. 
There he studied law and was called to 
the Bar. And there also he was brought 
into intimate contact with the very oldest 
tradition and common life that exists in 
England: so that both ancient and modern 
have played their part in his environment. 


But pure studying was not sufficiently 
satisfying for one who contemplated the 
fanning of the spark of life to an even 
higher flame: the application of thought 
to actual problems was also necessary. 
With this idea he became, while still at 
college, the Advisor on local government 
to the Fabian Society; and accepted an 
invitation by the British Labour Party to 
become a member of one of its Advisory 
Committees. 


All this tells you little or nothing about 
the inner self of this individual, it merely 
records his outward experiences. “But” 
says Mr. Robson “if the written word cou!d 
adequately express the human being, there 
would have been no reason for me to have 
come to America. Although it was a con- 
siderable wrench for me to sever all my 
connections in England at what is a par- 
ticularly interesting moment, I feel that 
the promotion of international understand- 
ing is at the present juncture of such im- 
portance, that, unless some definite effort 
is made to improve world cooperation. what 
we call western civilization will perish in 
precisely the same manner as almost a 
dozen elaborate civilizations have perished 
in previous ages. It is a perpetual marvel 
to me to find that, despite the lessons of 
history, people imagine our civilization is 
protected by a special providential hand 
from the -effect.of dangers very similar to 
those which overthrew the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Chinese, Mogulian and 
other epochs. 

“The promotion of a greater understand- 
ing between the younger generation of 
England and that of the United States is, 
therefore, the direct reason for my coming. 
I shall not however, for a moment attempt 
to suggest or dictate to American students 
what they ‘ought’ to feel about the great 
problems of life, but shall merely record 
what in fact a large number of young men 
and women in England are actually think- 
ing about them and will explain in what 
manner they are seeking to express their 
ideals ‘in: practice.” 


